On the Progreſs of Gardening. In @ Letter from 
the Hon. Daines Barrington zo tbe Rev. Mr. Nortis 
Secretary. 


Dzar SIR, 


S the progreſs in architecture from the earlieſt and rudeſt 

times hath frequently been the ſubjec of diflertation, 

perhaps it may not be unintereſting to trace the gradual im- 
provements in both fruit and pleaſure gardens [a]. 

Tur firſt artificial garden, of which any particulars at leaſt 
are ſtated, ſeems to be that of Solomon: „I planted me vine- 
« yards, I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees 
« in them of all kinds of fruit: I made me pools of water, to 
% water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees [o].“ 

As- for the gardens of Babylon, they could only have been 
celebrated for the great expence-which muſt have attended the 
piling ſo much earth as was neceflary for planting trees in fo 
ſingular a poſition [c]. As the Afiatics indeed ſeldom vary in 
their taſte or manners, we have ſome chance of gueſſing how 
the eaſtern gardens were formerly laid out, from the deſcrip- 


[a]“ When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build ſtately 
* ſooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater perfection.“ 
Bacon's Eſſays. 

J]! Ecclel. ji. 4. 

[e] Athenzus ſpeaks of a garden in a till more extraordinary ſituation, viz. 
that of a large ſhip, which belonged to Hiero king of Syracuſe, 
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tion of them in more modern times. Now Figueroa, who was 
ambaſſador from the court of Spain to that of Perfia in 1617, 
informs us, that at Shiras the royal garden was fo large that it 


appeared like a foreſt, the trees conſiſting of cyprets, planes, 


and clms, which were planted in ſquares and avenues, inter- 
mixed with thickets of roſes. The fruits were grapes, pears, 


piſtachia nuts, and almonds. Amidſt theſe plantations Was a 


large and beautiful lake. 


Homes, in the ſeventh book of his Odyſſey, after deſcribing 5 


Alcinous's palace, as having gold aud filver ſtatues, proceeds to 
the royal garden, which is (tated to be four acres [4] in extent, 
and that tlie fruits conſiſted of grapes, pears, olives, and lis, 
which were watered by two fountains, 

LLatrrESs gardervin the twenty - fourth book of the Odyſſey 
hath the lame fruits; but is fenced with bf fact It hath alfo 
tuo fountains, 

As tor that of Calypfo in the fifth book, it ſeems to have been 
ized upon by this ſemi-goddeſs for its pleaſing ſituation, with- 
out having owed any thing to art, or labour, more than the 
beautiful {pots in Juan Fernandez, or Timan, when viſited by 


lord Anton, 
AL 1. theſe, more early gardens ſeem therefore to have been 


made cli-fly for ſupplying the common fruits of the chmate 
which being alto a warm one, and requiring fountains, they 
always make part of the defcnption. I do not ſind that they 
had either flowers, or any of the plants which we uſe in our 


ki! chens. 
I do. not recolleA an very particular account of a garden i in 


the Greck writers, though it is well, known that they had 
groves, or avenues planted with trees in the Athenian ſchools : 
« Atque inter ſylvas Academi querere verum.“ Horace, 


ſd] This is faid to be large, pry; t. 
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Tus ſame may be obſerved with regard to Roman gatdens 
till the time of Martial, though general mention is made of 
thoſe of Lucullus ſe] and Auguſtus Cæſar VJ. It ſhould feem 
that theſe were walks, with regular plantations of trees [g as 
Virgil, in his Georgics, recommends the form of a quincunx. 


Non animum modo uti paſcat proſpectus inanem.“ 


from which it is conceived, that fuch regular lines were ſup- 
poſed to contribute to beauty. In the private gardens there 
were commonly ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers [g]. 


6 — tum violaria, et 
« Myrtus, et omnis copia natrium, 
«© Spargent olivetis odorem 
„ Fertilibus domino prigri.“ Horace. 


| Towanne the end of the firſt century, however, it appears 
clearly by the following epigram of Martial, that the prevailing 
taſte was to have clit bar [H, amongſt myrtles aud planes. 


{e] Plutarch indeed mentions that they had +; or mounts in them, proba- 
bly to command the adjacent country. Cicero, in his letters to Atticus, appears 
to be frequently anxious about his gardens, but he does not delcribe how they 
were laid out. 

[VI It is believed that theſe gardens or perhaps public walks were begun by 
Julius Caſar © prope Cæſaris hortos.“ 

Phædrus. alſo mentions a garden of Tiberius Cafar near Naples, but it is 
only deſcribed as viridarinm, 

[z] Often pines, 

Fraxinus in ſylvis pulcherrima, pi ns in hartis. Virgil. 

5] At Pliny's Villa ſome of the box was cut into the letters of his own 
name, and that of his gardener. See L, v. Ep. 6. The cypreſs is ſtill much 
planted by the Italians from its growing as if it had been clipt. It alſo appears 
in ſome of the Herculaneum vignettes, 
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« Baiana noſtri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtini, 
© Non otiofis ordinata myrtetis, 
« Viduũque platano, 7on/i/zgque buxeto, 
« Ingrata Jati ſpatia detinet campi, 
Sed rure vero, barbaroque lztatur.” L. iii. Ep. 58. 


By other epigrams of the ſame poet we find, that conſiderable 
improvements in forcing trees, both for fruit and flowers, had 
been tuccetsfully practiſed; ; 


a Invida purpureos urat ne bruma racemos, 
« Fr gelidum Bacchi munera frigus edat, 

„ Condita perfpicua vivit vindemia gemma, 
Et tegitur felix, nec tamen uva latet.“ 


Grapes therefore ſcem to have been forced by putting glaſs be- 
fore them, or perhaps by what we call a green-houſe. By the 
ſane means Tiberius had cucumbers during the whole year [i. 

Tur role was the favourite ſhrub in Italy, as it hath ever 
been in other countries, which occaſioned its early flowers to 
be in ſuch requeſt [&] as to ſend them from Egypt to Rome, 
the climate of the former being ſo much warmer than that of 
Italy. 

Tus was probably managed by planting them in pots as ſoon 
as the buds began to appear; but, to ſave this expence, the Ro- 


i Columella, I. x1. c. 3. 
[+] 1 conceive that they were more frequently uſed for chaplets at their ban- 
quets, as | do not recollect either the Greek or Latin term for a noſegay, + 
— 
Iva oy, Anacrcon. 
And again, 
Poguycics FeOnrviracig 
Mimuxaopiveg Hopeue ws 
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man gardeners found out a method of forcing roſes in Italy, ſo 
© as to make it unneceſſary to ſend to Egypt for them. 


MaxrTIAL again alludes to this in the following epigram : 


„Ut nova dona tibi, Cæſar, Nilotica tellus, 
« Miſerat hybernas ambitioſa roſas, 
„ Navita deriſit Pharios Memphiticus hortos, 
0 Urbis ut intravit limina prima tuæ. 
At tu Romanæ juſſus jam cedere biumæ 
„Mitte tuas meſſes, accipe Nile roſas.“ L. viii. Ep. 68. 


—_— — —— 


0 PRRHArs hot-houſes, or hot walls, might have contributed 
to theſe more early productions; and it is remarkable, that at 4 
this ſame period the Romans firſt found out the luxury of ice 
in cooling their liquors: 


«© Non potare nivem, ſed aquam potare rigentem | 
De nive, commenta ef: ingenioſa fitis.” L. xrv. Ep. 117. || 


With us hot and ice-houſes were introduced about the ſame 
time, and geutlemen's gardens have ſeldom the one without the 
other. | 
TrovuGn the Roaand thus forced roſes, yet I do not recol- 
lect any proofs that they were curious about other flowers or | 

{ſhrubs ; they often planted myrtles and roſemary however in 1 
the gardens of their villas [IJ. Their fruit trees ſeem to have | 
been chiefly grapes, pears, figs, and mulberries [n]. . 


LJ See Pliny's Letters. ll 

ſm] Pliny's Letters, L. 11. Ep. 17. The practice of grafting was well known 1 
to both Greeks and Romans. It appears alſo by Columella that the latter had | 
more than twenty ſorts of pears, and by the poem de Hortorum Cultura, that in 
the time of Claydian many kinds of lettuce were cultivated, as likewiſe other 
Kitchen herbs. ; i 
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Ueox the fall of the Roman empire little attention can be 
ſuppoſed to have been paid to gardening, and the earheſt de- 
ſcription of any ſuch incloſure (u] I have happened to ſtumble 
upon, when ſcience began to dawn, is that belonging to the 
Hotel de St. Paul at Paris, which was made by Charles the Fifth 
of France about the year 1364 [e. In this garden were apples, 
rears, cherries, and vines. There were alſo peas and beans, beds 
of rolemary and lavender, with very large arbours, 
TrnouGgn the ſcene in the famous Romant de la Roſe 
(written in the fiſteenth century) lies chiefly in a garden, vet 
Ido not recolie& that ſuch . circumſtances are ſtated, as to 
/ enable us to difcover in what manner they were then laid 
out 7) 
Ar the beginning however of the ſixteenth century, we had 
green-oufes in England, as one of Leland's poems is entitled, 
© Horm Gulielmi Gunthert, Hheme vernantes,” 
Is his Jtinerary alſo he notices the following gardens, 


+ Ar Morle in Derbyſhire there is as much pleafure of or- 
% chards of great variety of frutc, and fair made walks, and 8 
„ wardens, as in any place of Lancaſhire.“ 


un] Fitz Steven indeed ſtates that the citizens of London in the time of 
Henry the Sceond had gardens to their villas; but mentions no particulars, ex- 
cept that they were large, beautiful, and planted with trees. 
Je] Annual Regiſter tor 1764, which however does not cite the authority. 
[]! have re-examined the Romant de la Roſe, and can only find that the 
garden had a path bordered with munt and fennel, 
| Par une bicn petite ſente 
Berdce de fanoul et mente, 
and that the flowers were violets and periwinelc, 
Valette v eftoit moult belle 
Et auſſi parvanche nouvelle. 


AGAIN 
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Ac Alx at Wrexhill, on the Ouſe in Yorkſhire, 

« AxD in the orchards were mounts opere rapiarie [9], wri- 
« then about with degrees like turninges of cockleſhells, to 
e cum to the top without payne.“ 

« Tax caſtle of Thornbury (i] had an orchard of four acres 
© with ſundry fruit trees,” 

Tusk three inſtances ſeem to ſhew, what were the gar- 
dens commonly which belonged, to conſiderable houſes in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, but in the fifth volume of the 
Archaeologia we have ſeveral other particulars relative to that 
king's. garden, at his favourite and magnificent palace of Non- 
ſuch [5]. | 

THESE n appear in a furvey taken in the year 
1650, when it probably continued in exactly the ſame Nate as 
it was at the death of Henry the Eighth [J. 

Ir is herein ſtated to have beeu cut out and divided into ſeveral 
allies, quarters aud rounds, ſet about with thorn hedges. On the 
north fide was a 4itchen garden very commod:2us, and ſurrouuded 
with a brick wall of fourtcen feet high. On the welt was a Wil- 
dernets ſevered from the little park by the hedge, the whole con- 
taining ten acres. In the privy garden were pyramids, fountains, 


]; Or cutting trees into particular forms. 


„] In Glouceſterſhire, Lel. Coll. vol. II. p. 661. 

[5] Henry the Eighth had during his reign efther built or greatly unptoved 
fo many of his palaces, that J find the following paſſage in Leland. 

+ Remember to conclude with promiſe to write a booke in Latine of the 
% king's edifices, as Procopius did of Inſtinian's the emperor.” ltin. vol. VII. 
p. 108. He alſo introduced the Kentiſh cherries. See Fuller's Worthies. Phile- 
mon Holland (in his additions to Camden) fays that Richard Harris Fruiterer was 
employes for this purpoſe. Theſe cherries were planted in many pariſhes near 
Tenham, Ibid. 

[1] It is believed that this palace was not reſided in by any of Henry's ſue- 


ceſſors, at leaſt for any time. 
and 
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and baſons of marble, one of which is ſet round with fix lelacł 
trees, which trees bear no fruite, but only. a very pleaſaunte flower. 

In the privy garden were alſo one hundred and forty fruit 
trees, two yews, one juniper, and fix lelacks. In the kitchen 
garden were ſeventy-two fruit trees and one time tree [u]. 
Laſtly, before this palace was a neate and baundſome bowling» 
green, ſurrounded with a baluſtrade of free ſtone. 

In this garden therefore at Nonſuch we find many ſuch or- 
naments [ww] of old Engliſh gardening, as prevailed till the mo- 
dern taſte was introduced by Kent. 

DuRinG the reign of queen Elizabeth there was an Italian 
who viſited England, and publiſhed in 1586 a thick volume of 
Latin poems divided into leveral books, This poet ſtyles him- 


felt Meliſſus. £ 


In this collection there is a poem on rhe royal garden, one 
ſtanza of which deieribes a labyrinth, and it ſhould ſeem from 
the following, lines that her majeſty was curious in flowers, and 
perhaps a botaniſt. 

Cultor herbarum, memor atque florum, 

Atque radicum ſub humo latentum, et 

Stirpium priſca, et nov ſingularum 
Nomina ſignet. 


1 * 
And again, 


Non opis noſtræ frutices ad unguem 
Perſequi eunctos, variaſque plantas, 


Ja) Poſſibly rather a lime tree. 

[w] Leland, who wrote when Henry the Eighth reigned, ſeems to have had a 
taſte ſuperior to fuch ornaments of a garden, 

© There is (near Warwick) Si{excr, a pratye woode, antra in vivo ſaxo, 
* fontcs quid! et gemmei, prata florida, aatra muſcoſa, &c,” Lel. Itin. v. IV. 
p. 50. This paſſage is noticed by the late ingenious and learned Mr. Harris. 


DuxinG 
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Donn the reign of this queen, Hentzner informs us that 
there was in the privy garden a jet-d'cav, which by turning of a 
cock wetted all the ſpectators who were ſtanding near it. 
LizexNAv, who wrote his Maiſon Ruſtique about the ſame 
time, adviſes arbours of jeflamine or roſes, box, juniper, and cy- 
preſs, to be introduced into gardens, and gives ſome wooden 
plates of forms for parterres, aud labyriuths. The taſte 
prevailed in Spain and Italy [x], F 

James the Firſt built, or at leaſt, improved, 
Theobalds, to which he likewiſe added a garden 
ſcribed by Mandei//o, a traveller who viſited England in 1640. 

« IT is large and ſquare, having all its walls covered with 
fillery, and a beautiful jet d'eau in the centre, The parterre 
bath many pleaſant walks, many of which ate planted on the 
fides with eſpaliers, and others arched over. Some of the trees 
are limes and elms, and at the end is a ſmall mount called he 
Mount of Venus, which is placed in the midſt of a labyrinth, 
and is upon the whole one of the moſt beautiful ſpots in the 
world [x].“ 

Tunis fame traveller deſcribes alſo the garden at Greenwich 
(much improved by James the Firſt), in which he mentions a 
ſtatue pouring water from a cornu copiæ, and a grezto, 
Azour the ſame time Mandelſlo viſited Bruſſels, and informs 
us that in the midſt of a lake adjoining to the palace, there is 2 
ſquare houſe built upon pillars which perhaps was one of the 
firſt ſummer houſes in ſuch a duni. 


( Monconys, t. III. p. 34 and 17. 

[y] Lord Burleigh firſt made theſe gardens which were very extenſive being 
two miles in circuit. Peck's Def. Cur. vol. II. 

[=] Voyages de Mandelſlo, t. 11. p. 598. Ben Jonſon mentions figs, grapes, 
quinces, apricots, and peaches at Penſhurſt in Kent, and that during the fame 
reign, Vincent Corbet had a famous nurſery at Twickenham. 
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CHARLEs the Firſt is well khown to have been in the earlier 
part of his reign an encourager of the elegant arts; but 1 
have not happened to meet with any proofs of attention to the 


gardens of his palaces, if the appointing Parkinſon to be his 


herbarift be excepted, which office it is en wWas * crouted 


by this king. Iv} 


ImrrRovEMENnTsS of the ſame kind were little to be sabe 


from the Commonwealth, or Cromwell; but Charles the Second 


being fond both of playing at mall, as walking in St. James's 
Pack, planted ſome rows of limes, and dug the canal, both which 
ſtill remain. He alfo covered the central walk with cockle thells, 
and inſtituted the office of cockle ſtrewer, It was ſo well bo” 4 


during this reign that Waller calls it « the poljhed Mall.“ He 


alſo mentions that Charles the Second (probably from this cir- 
cumſtance) was able to ſtrike the ball more than halt the —_— 


of the walk. 


Loxp Capel ſcems to have been the e firſt i of conſe- 
quence in England [a], who was at much expence in his gar- 
dene, aud having brought over with him mauy new fruits from 


France [4], he planted them at Kew. 

Loxp Eſſex had the ſame taſte, and ſent his gardener Roſe 
to ſtudy the then much celebrated beauties of Verſailles. 
Upon Roſe's return Charles the Second appointed him royal 
gardener {c], when he planted ſuch famous dwarfs at Hamp- 


[a] Lord W. Ruſſel laid out the garden in Bloomſbury Square about the ſame 
time, and probably then planted the acacias which now grow before the offices, 
They are become of ſuch a ſize as to be perhaps deemed timber, 

[4] Switzer, vol. I. Ichnographia Ruſtica, 3 vols, 8vo. 

e] He bad before indeed ſent for Le Nantre and Perault, but it is believed 
that the latter declined coming into England, Le Nautre however planted the 


parks of St. James and Greenwich. 
ton 
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ton Court, Carlton, and Marlbrough Gardens [dl, that London 
(who was Ries o Epc challenges all ers. to produce 
the like. . 

{I dna conceive that this bing had the firſt hot and 
ice-houſe (which generally accompany each other) ever built in 
England, as at the inſtallation dinner given at Windfor on the 
twenty-third of Ar $07 there were fene, ſtrawbernes, 


and ice creams... 

EveLYN publiſhed his „ 2 in 1670. 1 
which it appears that moſt of the flowers, ſhrubs, and fruits 
which we plant at preſent were then known ſeh, if we except 
what have been lately introduced from America [(/]. The ſame 
* writer gives particular directions about parterres and aviaries, 
* which latter ornament was not therefore uncommon at this pe- 
riod, the example being probably taken from that in tlie 
Bird Cage Walk, where (it ſhould ſeem from the name [g) 
Charles the Second had placed this garden ornament. He had 
allo a large collection of water fowl, which he generally fed 
himſelf. 


[4] « All with a — of rich fruit trees crown'd,” 
Waller ſpeaking of the mall, 

le] Sce Aſhmole's Hiftory of the Order of the Garter. Monconys mentions, 
that in 1663 Spring Gardens (or Vauxhall) was much reforted to, having grafs 
and ſand. walks, dividing ſquares. of twenty or thirty yards, which were incloſed 
with hedges of gooſeberries, whilſt within there were raſberrics, roles, beans and 


aſparagus. T. ii. pag. 17. 

[7 Compton biſhop of London introduced in the epiſcopal garden at Fulham 
many foreign trees which ſtil} continue to grow there. 

[e] 1 have been informed that in the old books belonging to the maſter of the 
horſe, there is an allowance to the avener, ſor hemp ſeed, with which theſe birds 
were fed. As for the more common etymology of the name of this walk from 
brrceau or a cradle, there is not the leaſt appearance of the limes having been 


arched over when tirſt planted, ' 
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Isnobrp not conclude what relates to gardening during this 
reign without mentioning that probably many of what wete 
then called improvements, might have been imitated from thoſe 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, as according to Rapin this king not 
only delighted in gardens, but often directed the cd in 
Peron. 
per te curando aiburtbbte fundo 

Non dubitas, circum famuli ſtant ordine 1 

Centum qui pomis, centum qui flotibus hortos ' 
Conſerere ingentes, et aquas deducere certant: 
Artificumque vices varias, operumque laborem 

Per medios inſtans operi partiris, ut agrum 

Omnia fivt paribus numeris, dimenſa per omnem [+]. 

One of the maſter gardeners therefore having been reproved 
by his majeſty for not having made the beds of a parterre ex- 
actly anſwer each other, did not inſtantly allow himſelf to have 
committed a miſtake, but having meaſured the ground with 
ſuppoled great care, juſtified himſelf by ſaying, that — _ D 
eye was truer than his line. 

I concLiups that the ſhort reign of James the 3 pro- 
duced no great alteration in the royal gardens ; but his ſucceſ- 


for introduced or gave a vogue to clipt yews, with magnificent 


gates, and rails of iron [:], 

Tnose at Hampton Court which are parallel to the Thames 
extend fix hundred yards in length, and are broken at regular 
intervals of fifty yards with twelve gates four yards wide and 
ſeven feet high. The deſign of theſe rails is elegant, and moſt 


[>] De Hortis 1672. 

[i] The moſt magnificent and extenſive iron-work next to that at Hampton 
Court is perhaps the gates and rails at Leeſwood near Mold in Flintſhire. The 
gardens there are laid out by Switzer (author of the Ichnographia Ruſtica) in 


Bridgeman's firſt ſiyle, 
capitally 
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capitally executed, The nar, thiſtle, garter, &c. are introduced 
as ornaments... | 

Taz four urns od in mag peer of the ade which lies 
before the prineipal front of the palace are perhaps the firſt or- 
naments of that kind which are to be found in England, though 
F believe they are not uncommon in "Wie gardens of more 
early periods. 

Ix another part of the garden there i is a moſt elvgune alcove 
conſiſting entirely of, and arched over with, trellis. Though 
the carpenter however cannot be too much commended for the 
execution of his work, yet there is certainly a great abſurdity 
in ſuch a building, as it neither excludes wind, ſun, or rain. 
Moſt of theſe garden ornaments indeed may more probably be 
attributed to queen Mary rather than the king, who ſpent many 
of his ſutamers out of England. She refided much at Hamp- 
ton Court, and is ſaid to have appointed Pluckenet to be her 
herbariſt, with a ſalary of two hundred pounds per annum. 
During this reign botaniſts were ſent to explore the Indies for 
plants [&. 

Tre fruit garden at Hampton Court is not now © often 
exceeded in ſize, as it conſiſts of no Jeſs than eight acres, ad- 
Joining to which there is a wilderneſs of ten, and in which 
there is a labyrinth poſſibly as old as the time of Henry the 
Eighth. 


[k] Preface to Ray's Synopſis 1696. This great botaniſt mentions a tulip tree 
growing at Chelſea. in 1084, and a hot-houſe belonging to a Mr. Watts which 
had a tea ſhrub. Ray meditated a work to be entitled, Harti Angliz.” See his 
letters. It may not be improper here to refer to Ayſcough's Catalogue of the 
Sloane MSS. Article 4436 contains “ Obſervations on the Hume and Senftiue 


plants,” which were fo early as 1661 in Mr. Chifin's garden St. James's Park. 


The faine accurate. catalogue contains a liſt of the foreign plants cultivated at- 
Hampton Court in 1692. 
As: 
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As this is perhaps the only ſuch garden device now remain- 
ing, after the devaſtations of Meſſrs. Kent and Brown,: T-ſhall 
mention ſome particulars relative to it. 
Tus winding walks amount to half a mile, though the vinie 
extent is not perhaps more than a quarter of an acre, and there 
is a ſtand adjacent in which the gardener places himſelf in or- 


der to extricate you by his direction, after the ſtranger acknow- 


ledges himſelf to be coinpletely tired and puzzled (Il. 
Bron I made this arduous attempt, I reſolved to fix upon 
# certain rule as my beſt chance to avoid being confounded, and 
I tucceeded by always keeping as near as I could to the outere 
moſt hedge, - 925 

I xusr not however take too much credit to myſelf * 
my difcernment, becauſe Switzer, whom I ſhall have occaſion 
afterwards to cite, condemns this labyrinth for having but four 
ſtops, whereas he had given a plan for one with twenty. 

I vo not recollect that queen Anne is ſuppoſed to have made 
any conſiderable alterations in the royal gardens, if the parterre 
before the great terrace at Windfor is excepted, the beds of 
which are now covered with ay though traces of the * 
ſtill remain. 

SwiTzER indeed [] mentions that he Gniſhed the old gar- 
dens at Kenſington begun by kivg William, under the direc- 
tion of Wiſe, who became the royal gardener on the death of 
Rote [u], to whom he had been an apprentice, His alteration 


{/] ** Mazes well framed a man's height may perhaps make . friend wan- 
© der in gathering berries will he cannot recover himſelf without your help.“ 
Lawſon's New Orchard 4to. 1626. 

{m] lchnographia Ruſtica, 3 vols. 8vo. | 

D*] In the time of Charles the Second there were two other famous gardeners, 
viz, Luere and Field, gardeners to the earl of Bedford. Cock was alſo then gar- 
gener to lord Eiſex. Switzer. 

of 
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Mr. BauO TON on the Progreſs of Gardening. 15 
of the gravel pit lo] in the old part of the gardens is compared 
by the Spefator to the ſublime of epic poetry; but ſucli revolu- 
tions happen with regard to taſte, that every holly. and yew 
hedge are now removed from this celebrated ſpot. _ 

Wisx had a partner whoſe name was Landon, and who being 
nearly in as great requeſt as the modern Brown, conſtantly 
made regular circuits during the ſummer to execute the com- 


mands of thoſe; who might with to employ him. 
Turss two partners planted perhaps. the firſt conſiderable 


nurſery of this country, which was at Brompton, and by which 
they are ſaid to have made a profit of two thouſand pounds [/]. 
Ir is believed that George the Firſt rather improved the gar-- 
dens. at Herenhauſen than thoſe of any of his Engliſh palaces. 
Is the ſucceeding; reign queen Caroline threw a ſtring of 
ponds:in Hyde Park into one, ſo as to form what is called the 


Serpentine: River, from its being not exactly trait as al! ponds: 


and canals, were before. The late lord Bathurſt indeed told me, 
that he was the firſt perſon who ventured to deviate ftom (trait 
lines, in a brook which he had widened at Ryſeins near Cole- 
brook. The lord. Strafford of that time however [I) paying 
him a viſit, and being carried out to ſee the effect of this new 
improvemeat aſked him to own fairly, how little more it would 
have coſt, to have made the courſe of the brook 1 in a ſtrait di- 
reion.... 

Queen Caroline likewiſe is well 1550 to have planted and 
laid out the gardens both of. Richmond and Kentington, upon 
a larger ſcale, and in better taſte, . than we have any inſtances 
dae that period. She ſeems alſo to have been the firſt intro- 


8 the 3 of Eagland, and E of the county of Middleſex i 15 


moſt deſervedly admired, and yet perhaps this is the firſt pit of any extent which | 


had been dug for walks, Charles the Second covered the mall with cockles. 
[p] Switzer. London died in 1713, Ibid. His ſucceſſors have been Brid' g- 


man, Kent, and Brown, 


[9] Plenipotentiary at the peace of Utrecht, | 
duces 
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16 Mr. Band TON en tht Progreſs of Gardening. 
ducer of expenſive. buildings in n if one at lord . 
ton's {r] is excepted. 

Tuls not only by tradition, but cit ook 4 is moſt un- 
doubtedly a plan of Inigo Jones, and in my memory was al- 
ways cilled the Banquetting Houſe, for which N it was 
originally deſtined, having cellars under it. 

Tais great architect ſcems to have indulged eee 
this occaſion, and to Have imiĩtated the Chineie ſtyle, with great 
propriety, as the ſituation much reſembles thoſe we ſee in Chi- 
neſe drawings, where ſummer houſes are repreſented, 

IT is a coved cube of eighteen feet, built and paved with 
moſt excellent freeſtone, hath four doors and eight windows 
which are fixed in ſtone tranſomes, the panes being plate glaſs, 
aud the wood between thoſe panes being gilded [5]. 

Tut building commands the water on three ſides, having 
a paved walk round it exactly of the ſame breadth, with the pro- 
jecting roof which overhangs it, the intention being perhaps 
that the angler ſhould fiſh there, whilſt it rains, and when 1 it is 
ſuppoſed he is moſt likely to have good ſport. 

Tuis Banquetting Houſe is now in exactly the ſame EY 
as it was a hundred and fifty years ago if the gilding :] of the 
window frames is excepted, and the removal of a parapet wall, 
which went round three parts of the walk that is under cover, 
probably to prevent the angler from falling into the water. 


J At Beckett near Farringdoo'1 in Berkſhire.” T rhink there is a garden build- 
ing allo at Wilton, which is fuppoſed to have been planned by Jones, 1 ſend here- 
with a plan and elevation of the former. Set pl. VIII. | 

I The old gardens near this build g were alſo ſamous in their time having 
been executed at confiderable expence. W 

[t] Gilding (at leaft in gold) laſts longer thing 1s generally fuppoled, witaeſs 
that at the prehendal houſe of the late Rev. Dr. Blair at Weſtminſter, which, 


though finiſhed under the direction of Inigo Jones, is ſtill very bright, 
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Mr, BARRINGTON on the Progreſs of Gardening. 17 


I nave been the more particular in the deſcription of this 


Banquetting Houſe, as I conceive it to be perhaps the moſt an- 
cient garden building which we have in the kingdom. 


Wi are now arrived at a more particular æra for taſte in gar- 


dening, which we chiefly owe to Kent, who moſt properly ba- 
niſhed the more ancient ornaments, nor though I have the ho- 
nour of being a-member of this learned ſociety, can I repine ar 
the reformation. 


We have indeed alluſions to gardens in the preſent ſtyle ſo 


carly as the time of Taſſo, but they exiſted only in the poet's 


op 


imagination, and were never executed. 


In lieto aſpetto il bel giardin s'aperſe, 
Acque ſtagnante, mobili criſtalli, 

Fior vari, e varie piante, erbe diverſe: 
Apriche collinette, ombroſe valli, 

Selve, e ſpelonche in una viſta offerſe ; 
E quel che'l bello e' caro accreſe all' opre, 
L'arte che tutto fa, nulla fi ſcuopre. 
Stimi (ſi miſto il culto e col negletto) 
Sol naturali e gli ornament! e 1 ſiti; 


Di natura arte par che per diletto, 


L'imitatrice ſua ſcherzando imiti [u]. 


This deſcription of the garden of the enchautreſs Alcina is for- 
tunately tranſlated by Spenſer in his legion of Temperance, 
when Sir Guyon approaches the garden of Acrafy or Iutempe- 
rance, though our poet hath tranſpoſed ſeveral of Taſſo's lines, 


« And that which all faire works doth moſt aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought, appeared in no place | x]. 


One would have thought fo cunningly the rude, 


And ſcorned parts were mingled with the fine, 


fu) Gier. Lib. Canto xv2. 


[x] Nature's own work it ſecined, 


Nature taught art. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
CG a « That 
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18 My. Bamnmerox on the Progreſs of 3 


« That nature had for wantonneſs enſud 
« Art, and that art at nature did repine. 40 
«© So thriving each the other to undermine, 
Each did the other's worke more beautify, 
© So differing both in willes, agreed in fine, 
« $9 all agreed through ſweete diverfity, * 12 
„ This garden to adorne with all variety.“ 
Spenſer's Fairy Quo, 
IT was reſerved for Kent to realize theſe beautiful deſcrip- 
tions, for which he was peculiarly adapted by being a pain- 
ter [y]; as the true teſt of perfection in a modern garden is, 
that a landſchape painter would chooſe it for a compoſition, 
KenT hath been ſucceeded by Brown, who hath undoubtedly 
great merit in laying out pleafure grounds, but T conceive that 
in ſome of his plans I ſee rather traces of the gardener of Old 
Stowe, than of Pouſſin or Claude Lorraine [z]. I could wiſh 
therefore that Gainsborough gave the deſign, and that Brown 
executed, 


* 
Tz o 


1 am, &c. 
DAINES BARRINGTON. 


P. S. For ſeveral anecdotcs and obſervations with regard to 
the progreſs of gardening, I muſt refex to an appendix of that 
learned and ingenious antiquary the Hon, Mr, Walpole, which 
1 have lately. peruſed. 


D] Kent indeed on his return from Italy painted hiſtory and portrait, but 
like Gainiborough he might alſo have ſtudied landſcapes, 
Lz] Whate'er Lorraine light-touch'd with ſoftening bee. 
Or lavage Roſa daſh'd, or learned Pouſſin drew. 
Thomſon's Caſtle of Indolence. 
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